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NEW HAVEN 






PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS 



FOR TEACHING 



READING 



IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



''The spirit which animates the teacher, and the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities which distinguish him, will 
always be worth more than the best processes " 



Ptiblislied by Order of tY\e Board of Education, 

June, 1896. 



TEXT BOOKS. 

Interstate Reader, First and Second ; Davis' Beginners' 
Reader, First and Third; New Franklin Reader, First, Sec- 
ond, Fourth, Fifth; Harper's Reader, First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth; Stickney's Reader, First and Fourth; Swin- 
ton's Reader, Third, Fourth, Fifth; Cyr's Primer, First and 
Second Reader; Normal First Reader. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST. 

GRADE I. 

Scuddet's Riverside Primer and First Reader. 

Norton's Heart of Oak, No. 1. 

Werner Primer. 

Badlam's Child Life, No. 1. 

Thompson's Fable and Fairy Stories. 

Hodskin's Little People's Reader. 



GRADE II. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. 

Turner's Stories for Young People. 

Bass' Plant Life. 

Norton's Heart of Oak, No. 1. 

Scudder's Fable and Folk Stories. 

Johonot's Book of Cats and Dogs. 

Scudder's Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. 



r . GRADE III. 

\. Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No. 1. 

^ Burt's Stories from Plato. 

,* Johonot's Friends in Feathers and Fur. 

00 

00 
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Scudder's Fable and Folk Stories. 

Norton's Heart of Oak, No. 2. 

Bass' Animal Life. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. x 

Eggleston's Stories of Great Americans for Little 

Ones. 
Dunton's Glimpses of the World. 
Little Folks of Other Lands. 



GRADE IV. 

Dodge's American History Stories. 

Pratt's American History Stories, Vol. I. 

Little Folks of Other Lands. 

Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. 

Eggleston's Stories of American Life and Adventure. 

Hairs Our World Reader, No. 1. 

Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No. 2. 

Norton's Heart of Oak, No. 2. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

Burt's Stories from Plato. 

King's Geographical Reader, No. 1. 



GRADE V. 

Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. 
Dodge's American History Stories. 
Pratt's American History Stories, Vol. II. 
Whittier's Child Life. 
Norton's Heart of Oak, No. 3. 
Kingsley's Water Babies. 



Swiss Family Robinson. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book. 

Hawthorne' 8 Daflfy do wndilly and Biographical Stories. 

Eggleston's First Book in American History. 

Hall's Our World Reader, No. 1. 



GRADE Vl. 

Pratt's American History Stories, Vol. III. 

Montgomery's Beginners American History. 

Ruskin's King of the Golden River. 

Francillon's Gods and Heroes. 

Longfellow's Hiawatha. 

Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. 

Longfellow's Children's Hbur, Paul Revere and Other 

Poems. 
Coe's Modern Europe. 
Coe's Our American Neighbors. 



GRADE VII. 

Burrough's Birds and Bees. 

Norton' s Heart of Oak, No. 4. 

Coe's Modern Europe. 

Hawthorne's True Tales from American History. 

Martineau's Peasant and Prince. 

Kingsley's Greek Heroes* 

Gullivers Travels. 

Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 

Longfellow's Evangeline. 



GRADE VIII. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Kingsley's Greek Heroes. 

Norton's Heart of Oak, No. 4. 

Whittier's Snow Bound. 

Dicken's Christmas Carol and Cricket on the Hearth. 

Bryant's Sella, etc. 

Hughes' Tom Brown at Rugby. 

Scudder's Washington. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The amount of work here laid out is what is to be 
expected from the average class in the average grade. In 
a few schools, made up of foreign-born and non-English- 
speaking children, not so much, can be done in the lower 
grades as here outlined. On the other hand, in many 
schools much more can be accomplished. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First Half, 

Blackboard and parts of two Primers or parts of two 
easy First Readers. 

Second Half, 

At least two First Readers. 

Supplementary reading matter. 

Teachers will find that pUpils will make rapid progress 
if they read parts of several Primers and First Readers. 
Do not keep pupils using one book until they find the read- 
ing beyond their power. Gradually increase power by 
means of several books. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Half. 

At least two First Readers or parts of two Second 
Readers. 



Supplementary reading matter. 

As in the First Grade, have children read, if possible, 
parts of several books. Do not finish one book before tak- 
ing np another. 

Second Half. 

At least two Second Readers or equivalent. 
Supplementary reading matter. 

See First Half, and also First Grade, relative to the use 
of more than one book. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Half. 

At least two Second Readers or equivalent. 
Supplementary reading matter. 

Second Half 

Two Second Readers or parts of two easy Third 
Readers or equivalent. 

Increase difficulties gradually by the use of more than 
one book. 

Supplementary reading matter. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Half. 

Two Third Readers or equivalent. 
Supplementary reading matter. 

Second Half 

Two Third Readers or equivalent. 

Supplementary reading matter. 

Children will be better readers at the end of the year 
if a teacher be provided with more than one set of books, 
so that as soon as one set becomes too difficult another may 
take its place. 
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FIFTH YEAR. 



Equivalents of two easy Fourth Readers. 
Supplementary reading matter. 



SIXTH YEAR. 



Equivalents of two Fourth Readers. 
Supplementary reading matter. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

An easy Fifth Reader or equivalent. 
Supplementary reading matter. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

A Fifth Reader or equivalent. 
Supplementary reading matter. 

In the primary grades, children should be taught if 
possible by means of the use of several books. 

In the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years, books 
from the supplementary reading list containing the work 
of good authors, and books related to History and Geogra- 
phy are preferred to School Readers. 

In each of the Seventh and Eighth Years, a book con- 
taining choice standard selections of prose and poetry 
should be used as an aid to both the intensive and the 
extensive reading. The book may be a good School Reader 
or one containing selections. 

In all grades, constant use should be made of the books 
on the supplementary reading list. 

Teaching Reading. 

Reading and language are really one and the same 
subject. Every reading exercise, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, but surely, aflfects the child's use of English. 
This fact should not be forgotten in the teaching of reading. 
The reading lessons in all grades should serve as a part of 
the basis of language training. 

The reading lessons should also serve to illuminate 
and impress the lessons in History. 



The Mechanics of a Book. 

Teach children in the Grammar Grades to master the 
mechanical features of a book, which include : 

(a) The title page; author or editor and the differ- 
ence between the two. The meaning of the publisher's 
name. 

(6) Copyright and the meaning of same. 

(c) The meaning and use of the preface. 

{d) Table of contents, and how it differs from the 
index. 

{e) Reason for division into chapters. Why chapters 
are numbered as they are. 

Spirit of the Teacher, 

The success of the teaching depends first, last, and all 
the time, upon the zest and enthusiasm and spirit which the 
teacher puts into the exercise. No subject needs more 
oareful preparation than this one. Reading exercises are 
often merely formal and tiresomely mechanical ; on the 
other hand, they are often full of life and spirit, the chil- 
dren looking forward to them with eagerness, because the 
teacher, by her own deep interest and love of the subject, 
makes the lesson one of the most animated and enjoyable 
hours of the day. 

The teacher is earnestly advised to first read, herself, 
the entire book or selection, if it be one with which she 
is not familiar. It will then be more easily, skilfully, 
and intelligently taught. She will then feel the conscious- 
ness of being master of the whole work. While she may 
not know all around, above, and below her subject, she will 
at least know through it. 

Author. 

It is suggested that the life of the author be taken up 
generally only after the children have become interested in 
the book or selection itself. Is there any reason for this? 
But sometimes study the author first. Pupils will appreciate 
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and enjoy occasionally a book or selection much more 
after knowing its author and the circumstances which led 
to its being written. 

Some of the Objects of Teaching Reading. 

It is to be understood that not all these objects should 
be attempted in the same reading exercise. It is not 
advisable to undertake too much at once. 

First. To gain power in penetrating or comprehend- 
ing the thought of the printed page. 

Second. In the lower grades, to teach the child to^ 
recognize in print the words and sentences which he 
already knows as sounds; in all grades^ to increase week 
hy weeJc^ and month by months the vocabulary of the child. 

Third. To cultivate the feelings and emotions — the 
spiritual nature of the child. 

Fourth. To cultivate an abiding taste for good lit- 
erature. 

Fifth. To train the voice. 

Words are symbols of ideas. Mere words as such 
have no meaning or life. They are the means to an end, a 
convenience, a mechanical device. They are altogether 
different from the thought which they stand for. The same 
thought, the same idea may be, and indeed is, expressed in 
different words in various languages. Not forms but 
thoughts, not words but ideas, not pronouncing but com- 
prehending, not mechanism but spirit, not passiveness but 
activity should be the teacher's guiding words. 

The teacher who spends thirty minutes a day simply in 
hearing one child read after another, in a perfunctory man- 
ner, without comipent or thought-provoking questions- 
before, after, or during the exercise, is largely wasting both 
the pupil's time and her own. All the child's experience 
and previous knowledge must be appealed to as a means to* 
help him to understand the selection before him. Thi& 
knowledge, together with explanations by the teacher, are 
the basis for a clear understanding of the printed page. 
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A sentence may contain a thought entirely foreign to 
the child's experience, or it may contain a word or words 
entirely new to him. If so, there can be no real reading 
antil the ideas are clear and definite in the child's mind. 



THE HEART OF THE BRUCE. 



It was upon an April morn, 

While yet the frost lay hoar, 
We heard Lord James's bugle horn 

Sound by the rocky shore. 

II. 

Then down we went, a hundred knights, 

All in our dark array. 
And flung our armor in the ships 

That rode within the bay. 

III. 

We spoke not, as the shore grew less, 

But gazed in silence back, 
Where the long billows swept away 

The foam behind our track. 

IV. 

And aye the purple hues decayed 

Upon the fading hill, 
And but one heart in all that ship 

Was tranquil, cold, and still. 

V. 

The good Lord Douglass paced the deck — 

Oh, but his face was wan ! 
Unlike the flush it used to wear 

When in the battle- van. 

VI. 

'*Come hither, I pray, my trusty knight. 
Sir Simon of the Lee ; 
There is a freit lies near my soul 
I needs must tell to thee. 

***** 

In the preceding extract from the poem, ''The Heart 
of the Brnce," children will read with greater spirit, 
if they know the meaning of hoar in the first stanza, 
of knights in the second stanza, of wan and battle-van in 
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the fifth, and of freit in the sixth, etc. A little explan- 
ation of the words, some attempt to cause children to 
imagine or form a vivid mental picture of the second, third 
and fourth stanzas — the bay, the ships, the departure, the 
waves, the receding shore, the fading hills, etc. — will be 
of some service in the proper interpretation of the selection ; 
otherwise it might be read with little interest or inspiration. 

Again in this selection from *'The Peasant and the 
Prince:" 

' ' The boys were awakened in the morning by a rap on 
the door, like that of the preceding evening. When they 
had rubbed their eyes and got up, they found that their 
mother was speaking with no less a person than the bailiff 
from the chateau. It took little time to slip on the only 
garment each had ; and then, as their mother stood in the 
doorway, one looked out under each of her arms, to see 
what was going on." 

There is little difficulty in fully understanding this, pro- 
vided the words preceding^ bailiffs and chateau are brought 
into the child's range of ideas and provided a little mental 
picture is made of ''one looked out under each of her 
arms to see what was going on." 

A child in the higher grades is often in a wilderness 
of foggy ideas, and mere word-pronouncing will not help 
him out, although it may seem to do so. No amount of 
supplementary reading will help him. What will help him, 
is to bring into his consciousness ideas similar to the ones 
before him on the printed page. 

It may be advisable to do the work of imbuing the 
child with the thought by means of questions and expla- 
nations, as an exercise preliminary to the reading proper, 
so that, when the time comes to read, the child may read 
with all possible freedom. All this requires teaching of a 
high order. 

'*The fact cannot be dodged that the ability 'to 
pick thought out of its verbal husk,' as Dr. Woolsey 
once expressed it, is acquired by husking thought^ — 
by the mastery of the printed page— not by turning 
the leaves of an encyclopedia in a hunt for information. 
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The ability to read books is not acquired by flitting from 
book to book, skimming for information or entertain- 
ment, and skipping all passages that require earnest study. 
In a masterly address at Asbury Park in 1894, on * The 
Study of Literature,' Professor Moulton stated that the 
fault of his students of literature is 'not that they are 
deficient in taste or judgment, but simply that they have 
not the power to read^ and for the reason that they have 
dissipated this power by skimming newspapers and 
magazines.' " 

The matter read should possess the important element 
of interest to the reader, because spontaneous, vigorous, 
mental activity comes only from interest in something. 
Reading generally means hard, vigorous, although pleasing 
mental activity. 

Secondly. In the lower grades ^ to teach a child to rec- 
ognize in print the words and sentences which he already 
knows as sounds; in all grades^ to increase week 
hy week^ and month hy months the child* s vocabulary. The 
latter means (a) the recognition of a word and its meaning; 
(6) its correct and easy utterance. This is one of the nar- 
row or technical objects of reading exercises. While not 
as important as the object named in the foregoing, it must 
by no means be neglected. Here is seen the vital connec- 
tion between reading and language. 

It gives the child a constantly increasing power in the 
use of English by making him master of a constantly 
increasing vocabulary. 

It will not do to neglect drill, hard, patient but neces- 
sary drill in the recognition and meaning and utterance of 
familiar and unfamiliar words. Such work brings large 
returns in added mental equipment to the pupils. 

Thirdly. To cultivate the feelings and emotions^ — the 
spiritual nature of the child. Reading should help the child 
to recognize the good, the true and the beautiful as seen in 
man and in the world about him. This requires not merely 
skill on the part of the teacher, but requires also spirit and 
life and earnestness and devotion to high ideals. The 
teacher who succeeds in accomplishing this high object of 
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reading is truly an artist. Not all can so succeed, but 
many can and many do. The aim is worthy the ambition 
of the most gifted and intelligent. At this point, the 
highest excellence of teaching is approached. 

Reading is not fundamentally the art of expression. 
It may be called the art of spiritual perception. What the 
best and wisest have said and done is recorded on the 
printed page, and the reading exercise unlocks the thought. 

*' Literature is the expression in an artistic form of the 
finest impulses and ideals of man." It is the exercise 
which cultivates the spiritual side of the child, and this, after 
all, is the main object of the school, or should be the main 
object. 

The teacher who does not recognize the opportunity 
she has for teaching the truth which perishes not with the 
using, loses something of the true dignity of the teacher. 

The teacher who is not a lover of poetry, who lacks an 
appreciation of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Bryant, and Low- 
ell, cannot aim with the highest degree of success at the 
third object of teaching reading. That teacher who is on 
familiar terms with English authors gives inspiration to 
her pupils. Taste for good poetry is like a taste for good 
music ; it must sometimes be cultivated, and, when once 
possessed, it stays by one as all things stay which are 
really good. 

On the supplementary reading list are a number 
of books which are of a high grade of literature and can- 
not fail, if rightly used, to be helpful in bringing about 
this object of teaching reading : Scudder's Riverside 
Primer and First Reader, Scudder's Fable and Folk Stories, 
Scudder's Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading, 
Charles Eliot Norton's Heart of Oak Books, Thompson's 
Fable and Fairy Stories, Andersen's Fairy Tales, Whittier's 
Child Life, Cyr's Readers, the various Hawthorne Books, 
Burrough's Birds and Bees, the various Longfellow Books, 
Bryant's Sella, etc., etc. 

If a teacher does not happen to have available the best 
literature, she always can render available, by means of 
crayon and blackboard, such selections as Shelley's Cloud, 
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Wordsworth's Skylark, Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, 
Bryant's Waterfowl, Longfellow's Arrow and Song, Mrs. 
Alexander's All Things Beautiful, the last part of Lowell's 
Commemoration Ode, Tennyson's Ring Out Wild Bells (In 
Memoriam) and many, many others. It is well to have 
pupils memorize parts or all of such selections as the fore- 
going. Such memorizing exercises, however, are applicable 
to language lessons as well as to reading lessons. 

Fourthly. To cultivate an abiding taste for good lit- 
erature. This object is so closely allied to the one 1 ast named 
that it may not be worth while to make separate mention of 
it; but in view of the train-wrecking literature abounding, 
and of the seductive trash so tempting to school chil- 
dren, it is imperative that every teacher who has a black- 
board and crayon, if she has not means in the way of books, 
should make children familiar with some of the best short 
selections in literature. 

Occasionally attention may be called to the style of an 
author. 

In using books which are collections, the teacher should 
not feel under the necessity of having pupils read every- 
thing in a book. She should use her own good judgment 
as to what pupils need and what is suitable to use. It is 
often advisable to take up a new book before finishing the 
one from which the children have been reading. 

Children do like the best literature, provided it is pre- 
sented in a spirited way. Thus may we give them re- 
sources in life, after school is done, and to give a child 
resources is one of the objects of every good school. De- 
pend upon it the children will read something. May we 
not put them on the scent for the best in our literature ? 

'' It is the books we read before middle life that do 
most towards our character and influence our lives." 

Fifthly. Incidental to the reading lesson^ hut not part 
of ity should be regular and spirited exercises for the 
training of the voice and the breaking up of habits of 
slocenly and careless speech. 

The organs of speech although used so much are 
seldom trained. No careful person can fail to observe 
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how almost criminally careless and slovenly many people 
are in the use of their vocal organs. Children from 
the very beginning should be taught to talk and read in 
natural, quiet, but forceful, fluent, and distinct tones. This 
is a fact never to be forgotten in school-room training. It 
is important, from the day the child enters school to the 
day when he leaves it. It is a part of the child's education. 
Children, and occasionally adults, talk in mumbling, inco- 
herent, and indistinct tones. This is so, because occasion- 
ally they are too timid, and sometimes because they are too 
indolent to talk in any other way, but of tener because they 
do not know how to use the vocal organs. It is neither 
expected nor desired that teachers make elocutionists of 
their pupils, but they are expected to do something towards 
improving their vocal utterance. 

There is some virtue in such admonitions as, ." Louder ! 
I cannot hear you!" *'I do not understand you!" 
''Speak distinctly !" etc. There is more virtue in giving 
children spirited exercises daily, not at haphazard chance, 
for the purpose of clear and better enunciation. 

I. By a phonic analysis of words and drill on the 
elementary sounds. Phonics, should not by any means 
be laid aside when a child reaches the grammar grades. 
Thorough training in phonics has a high educational value 
in teaching children to discriminate between the different 
sounds and by learning how to utter the various elementary 
sounds of the language. 

The work in Phonics should consist in : 

(a) Teaching individual sounds. 

(5) Training the ear to hear the sequence of sounds. 

(c) Combination by children of individual sounds to 
form words. 

(d) Application of power gained by means of the 
preceding, in finding pronunciation of new words that 
occur in the reading matter. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Teach the common sounds of the consonants as single 
letters ; also wh^ chy shj th ; the short and long sounds of 
the vowels and the diphthongs ou^ ow^ oi and oy. 



8SOOND T£AB. 

Teach a as in ann-Italian-and a as in all. 
Teach e sounded like a — ^as in there. 
Teach sion and tian pronounced like shun — as in 
pension and nation. 

Attention to endings — slb ighi^ ed^ ing^ etc. 
Review first year. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Teach a — as in grass. 

Teach i like long e — ^as in machine. 

Teach o sounded like short u — as in doru. 

Teach e — ^as in her. 

Teach ew like long u — ^as in few. 

Teach cean and clan like shun — as in ocean and 
w,7isician. 

Review first and second years. 

Children should be able to find out for themselves, by 
means of the marks, any ordinary word in the second and 
third readers. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Review previous years. 

Exercises should be given in copying and marking 
unfamiliar words. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

Teach -cial^ -tial^ sounded like shaly as in special and 
partial. 

Teach geous and -gious, sounded like -JuSj as in 
courageous and religious. 

Review the work of previous years. 

Sufficient practice in marking words should be given 
to make pupils in all the grammar grades familiar with 
the ordinary diacritical marks used in the dictionary, 
and pupils should be kept so carefully reviewed that 
they may be able to find out the pronunciation of new 
words for themselves. 
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Do not allow children in the grammar grades to forget 
what they have learned in the primary grades in the use of 
phonics. 

It should be borne in mind that the foregoing are the 
minimum requirements in each grade. Each teacher may 
do more work than is here outlined if she deems it advisable. 

II. By spirited pronunciation of difficult words. 
Words most commonly mispronounced should be kept for 
practice from time to time. Such words as ally, finance, 
tomato, recess, deficit, museum, laugh, catch, etc.; words 
ending in ing ; groups of words whose initial letter is silent, 
as gnat, gnaw, knit; groups of words containing the same 
silent letter, as brought, thought, caught ; groups of words 
having the same initial sound, as bland, blink, blue. 

III. By drill exercises, having in mind directly to give 
pupils command of their vocal organs. " Make provision 
for a liberal elocutionary tournament in which some ani- 
mated dialogue or dramatic scene is recited in the hearing 
of the class." The following is taken by permission from 
Monroe's Vocal and Physical Exercises, published by E. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, a book found in the 
Teachers' Library, and which has been used with profit by 
many teachers : 

A. For the Lips and Jaws, 

First. Pronounce the vowel e, extending the lips as 
much as possible side wise, and showing the tips of the 
teeth. 

Second. Pronounce ah, dropping the jaw and opening 
the mouth to its widest extent. 

Third. Pronounce oo (as in cool) contracting the lips. 
Then, the teacher having drawn upon the blackboard a 
triangle with the three sounds indicated at the angles, let 
him pass the *' pointer" around in a circle, touching at the 
angles, and require the pupils to utter the vowels, as he 
indicates them, in rapid succession, continuously, that is, 
without pausing between them. Having gone round three 
or four times in one direction, make a signal for the pupils 
to stop 
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Then, taking a fresh breath, go round the opposite way. 
So take each of the other angles as a starting-point, 
and go round both ways. We shall thus have repetitions 
of each of the following : E-ah oo; eoo-ah; ah-e-oo ; ah- 
oo-e; oo-ah-e; oo-e-ah. 

B. For the Jaw. 

Whisper alternately the sounds ^, ah ; allowing the 
jaw, in the latter sound, to drop as it were with its own 
weight. The action of the jaw must not be rigid, but loose 
and. free. 

C For the Lips^ Tongue and Palate. 

First. Pronounce the syllable ip, 
bringing the lips in contact and separat- 
ing them with a smart, percussive recoil. 
Second. Pronounce the syllable it. 
The tip of the tongue touches against the 
upper teeth, and promptly recoils. 
Third. Pronounce the syllable ik. The back of the 
tongue shuts against the soft palate, and promptly recoils. 
Pass from point to point in both directions, as in 
Exercise A. 

Then practice the same, omitting the vowel sound, and 
producing only the slight puflE of recoil indicated by the 
consonant. 
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The consonants b, d, g may afterwards be practiced in 
a similar manner. 

The following is taken by permission from Dean's 
Science of Utterance, published by A. Flanagan, Chicago, 
a book also found in the Teachers' Library. 

1. 

Sound a, a, o, oo, a, e, sending the voice out in a 
straight column, as follows : 



• • 

a 


2. 

Sound the vocals with one 


breath. 


as follows : 


a a 6 65 

• • 


a 


e 



Sound the vocals with one breath, breaking the sound 
at the beginning of each one : 



o oo 



4. 
Sound each vocal explosively, as follows : 
a^=iill a=rril 6==m 55d^ a^=dl S==^ 

5. 
Sound each vocal in a powerful and distinct whisper^ 
as if calling to a person at a distance. 

6. 
Sound each vocal as if asking a question : 
'•ky^ di^ o^ 56-^^ a^^ h.^ 

7. 
Sound each vocal as if answering a question : 
a\^ a\^ o^\ 55"\ a\^ ^\^ 

Articulation 
Pronounce each of the following words. Do not fail 
to complete the sound of every consonant by restoring the 
vocal organs to their normal state : 

1. Slowly, taking breath between each sound. 

2. Rapidly and energetically. 

3. In whispers. 
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A, Atpiraie Consonants. 

Pity, pulp, peter, pai)er, fitter, falter, filter, laugh, 
rongh, thin, tenU taller, elk, wash, i)ost, x>os^ health, 
height, milk, nymph, strength, call'st, roll'st, heal'st, 
trusts, straightest, sect, church, chrine, shrub. 

B. Voice ConsonaTits. 

Blame, brave, bleed, blow, blest, bread, drain, barb, 
orb'd, disturb'd, gorg'd, barr'd, bulbs, delve, barbarous, 
babe, eggs, stabb'd, builds, guinea, groat, giddy, giggling, 
deadly, adjudged, fatigued, vulgar, vague. 

C. DifficvU Double and Triple Consonavi Endings. 

And, buds, wasp, alps, gulfed, tenths, lengths, ringst, 
depths, droopst, laughst, asps, helpst, twelfths, attemptst, 
thinkst, precincts, overwhelmst, sixth, tests, charmst, 
diggst, hundredst, beggdst, catchdst, actst, tasks. 

Exercises in giving the sounds of vowels are of value. 
There are many such exercises as the foregoing familiar to 
teachers of experience. The ones here given are only sug> 
gested ; very likely many teachers have other and better 
ones. The school readers formerly contained such and it 
would be well if the readers published to-day furnished 
similar matter. 

It should be borne in mind, that these exercises should 
be short, frequent and spirited. If not persistently and 
vigorously carried on, no benefit will come. If not interest- 
ing to pupils and lively in character, the time is wasted. 

Concert drill as well as individual practice may be 
utUized in this place. 

When the reading is not silent, each pupil should read 
so that every other pupil in the class can hear. This does 
not mean loud tones but clear ones and distinctness of utter- 
ance. This is important in the first year, in the fourth year, 
in the eighth year, in fact in every year of the child's life. 
Ask Nellie, who is a timid girl, to read to Mary especially, 
who is at the other end of the class — to throw the voice 
out and to give it carrying or sustaining i)ower. 
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To repeat, all these five objects cannot be attained in 
one and the same reading exercise. Be definite and sure 
of what you want to teach, but do not attempt too much at 
once. 

The intensive kind of reading. 

Part of the reading exercises, perhaps one exercise in 
four, should be of the intensive kind. 

In this kind of reading, the child is asked to explain 
words, passages, synonyms, allusions; to picture the entire 
thought; to make the thought of the author, as far as 
possible his thought. 

This kind of reading is closely allied to what we 
call in the highest grades, the study of a masterpiece. For 
example, we may use the first two stanzas of Byrant's 
'' Planting of the Apple Tree." 

I. 

** Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o*er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 

II. 
'* What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of Summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
t Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 

Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 

We plant upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the Summer shower. 
When we plant the apple tree." 

It is suggested that the class read the entire poem, in 
order that the pupils may enter into the spirit of it ; that 
they may understand it in its entirety ; that they may get 
the swing of it, so to speak ; that they may become inter- 
ested in it as a whole. 



i 
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After this is done, such intensive study, as the follow- 
ing, may be taken up: With what proposal does the first 
stanza open t State the successive acts to be performed. 
Meaning of cleave? Why is the word tough used heret 
Meaning of hollow bed? O'er is the contraction of what? 
What do you think of the picture or figure " As round the 
sleeping infanffsfeet^'^^ etc J (designed to teach the children 
the beauty of the language used). What is the first line of 
the second stanza ? Repeat in their order the things men- 
tioned in the answer. Meaning of breath of summer 
days? Significance of the word breath as applied to sum- 
mer days ? 

Meaning of leafy sprays? Meaning of lea? Why 
^noontide hour rather than any other hour ? Note the con- 
trast between the idea of shadow and shelter^ etc. , etc. 

These questions are only suggestive ; it is quite prob- 
able that the teacher may think of other and better ones. 

Or take the following from Burroughs' "Essay on 
the Apple" : *' The apple is the commonest and yet the 
most varied and beautiful of fruits. A dish of them 
is as becoming to the centre-table in winter as was 
the vase of flowers in the summer — a bouquet of spitzen- 
bergs and greenings and northern spies. A rose when it 
blooms, the apple is a rose when it ripens. It pleases every 
sense to which it can be addressed, the touch, the smell, 
the sight, the taste ; and when it falls in the still October 
^ays it pleases the ear. It is a cafl to a banquet, it is a 
signal that the feast is ready. The bough would fain hold 
it, but it can now assert its independence ; it can now live 
a life of its own. 

"Daily the stem relaxes its hold, till finally it lets go 
completely, and down comes the painted sphere with a 
mellow thump to the earth, toward which it has been nod- 
ding so long. It bounds away to seek its bed, to hide 
under a leaf, or in a tuft of grass. It will now take time 
to meditate and ripen ! What delicious thoughts it has 
there nestled with its fellows under the fence, turning acid 
into sugar, and sugar into wine ! " 
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First Paragraph. Meaning of commonest; meaning 
and significance of varied f Why does the anthor use the 
term bouquet in the second sentence? Can yon see or 
picture such a bouquet on the centre-table ? Meaning of th& 
third sentence ? How many senses does the apple please a» 
stated by the author 1 State your idea as to how it pleases 
each one of the senses. Meaning of stiU October dayst 
Meaning otfain in last sentence of first jMiragraph t Mean- 
ing of last clause of last sentence of first i)aragraph \ 

Second paragraph. Meaning of relaxes f Meaning of 
of the expression painted sphere f Meaning of meUoto T 
Significance of term nodding f Bounds away to seek its 
bed. Imagine this. Meaning of meditate i Meaning of 
turning acid into sugar and sugar into wine? The^ 
paragraph that follows these is also stimulating in thought 
and in the beauty of the language. 

While these paragraphs are being read, help the chil* 
dren to imagine an orchard on a still October day, the sun 
shining and a delicious haziness in the atmosphere. 

Is there any joy or life in this kind of an exercise ? 

In the selection, ''Margaret, the Fisher Girl," from 
Harper's Third Reader, the following questions may be 
asked : 

Where is Scotland from New Haven? Why are all 
the men fishermen ? Why is it that they know so little about 
the rest of the world ?^ Try to see or imagine the picture 
given in the third sentence. Why brown cheeked? What 
three words are there in the last sentence which describe 
Margaret ? Can you think of any reason why she should 
not have been cheerful, contented and happy ? 

Take the following selection from ''The Brownies " od 
page 76 of Lippincott's Third Reader : 

"The moon rose like gold, and went up into the 
heavens like silver. Tommy opened his eyes and ran to> 
the window." 

" 'The moon has risen ! ' said he, and he crept softly 
down the ladder, through the kitchen, and so out to the 
moor. 
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'* Everything but the wind and Tommy seemed asleep. 
The houses in the village all had their eyes shut, — that is, 
their window blinds down; the very moors had drawn 
white sheets over them, and lay sleeping also. 

'* ' Hoot ! hoot ! ' said a voice behind him. Somebody 
was awake, then. 'It's the Old Owl,' said Tommy. 

"There she came, swinging across the moor with a 
stately flight. Though Tommy ran hard, she was in the 
shed some time before him. 

" When he got in, no bird was to be seen, but he heard 
a crunching sound from above. Looking up, there sat the 
Old Owl, blinking at him with yellow eyes. 

'"Oh, dear!' said Tommy, (or he did not much like 
it." 

Why does the author say the moon rose like gold? arid 
why, later on, is it spoken of as like silver f Why did Tom- 
my creep softly down the ladder % Meaning of moor? Mean- 
ing of the expression ' ' Everything but the wind and Tommy 
seemed asleep ? ' ' Meaning of the term eyes in the next sen- 
tence ? Meaning of the term white sheets f Imagine Tommy 
out there on the moor. Imagine the stillness. Was it dark 
or light ? Meaning of the term stately f Meaning of the word 
crunching and the word blinking f Why didn' t Tommy 
like it ? 

In DeGarmo's " Essentials of Method" may be found a 
fine model exercise on Longfellow's poem "Excelsior,'^ 
which illustrates this kind of reading. Dr. Hinsdale's 
book, "Teaching the Language Arts" contains highly use- 
ful suggestions relative to intensive reading. 

As a rule, not more than one exercise in four should be 
carried on in the intensive way 

"To have read through with care and thoughtful 
appreciation a single literary masterpiece and to have felt 
the full measure of a masters power is a rare and lasting 
stroke of culture." 

The extensive kind of reading. 

At other times, and also generally one exercise in 
four, the reading exercise should march steadily on 
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with the fewest possible interruptions, the main purpose 
being to enter fully into the spirit of the author. This 
may be called for want of a better term, extensive reading. 
It may take occasionally the nature of silent reading, 
but as a rule it should be vocal. 

Liveliness, animation, spirit, vivacity and motion should 
oharacterize this vocal reading. There is a certain inde- 
scribable uplifting of the child when he reads, orally, selec- 
tions which appeal to his imagination. Children must 
know the words, hence the reading should be easy in char- 
acter. It should not be attempted unless the matter at 
hand or written on the blackboard is strictly within 
their comprehension. A selection for extensive reading 
may be found in Wordsworth's "March" — 

** The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing. 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter. 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

" The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one. 

' '* Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill ; 
The ploughboy is whooping — anon — anon ! 

* * There's joy on the mountains ; 
There's life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone." 

What kind of a man do you think Wordsworth was ? 
<His tastes; expression of the face.) What makes this 
selection different from the one we read the other day ? 
(Some prose work.) What line do you like best? Why ? 
<Taste.) What do you think the prettiest picture ? Why ? 
Did you ever see any of these sights ? (Poet's observation 
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of nature.) ''There's joy": compare with ''there is"^ 
found in some prose selection and show why the poet usee^ 
the contraction. 

In Tennyson's "The Brook," Scott's " Soldier Rest, " 
Longfellow's "The Day is Done," etc., the very form, the 
verse, the rhythm, the spirit — as well as the letter — lift the 
child to a higher level and a higher life. 

Reading the Twenty-third Psalm, for example, cannot 
be dong by anyone who can pronounce the words, without 
gaining some spiritual power. It may not be understood, 
but its effect is great nevertheless. Again, selections fron» 
great orators like Webster, Burke, Clay, Sumner, and 
Adams, examples of the dignity and majesty of the English 
language, uplift the child, provided he can pronounce the 
words with any degree of ease. So with Sou they 's "The 
Battle of Blenheim," Longfellow's "Village Blacksmith,'* 
etc. 

"Children need," says the London "Spectator" of recent 
date, "something to touch and kindle their emotions which 
may give them the ideal impulse and start them on an up- 
ward path likely to affect their whole life. It is chiefly by 
the aid of their imaginative sympathy with the lives of the 
authors that children's sympathies enlarge." 

It should be borne in mind that this kind of reading i» 
just the opposite of the so-called intensive. The intensive 
is the subjective — the content side of reading and has it» 
place. This is the objective, and this has its place. Both 
should be cultivated. Not so much knowledge here, but 
culture-value. Thoroughness is the word in intensive read- 
ing, spirit is the word in the objective. Not many ques- 
tions or interruptions, as little diversion as possible from 
the spirit and swing of the poem. Mere vocal reading 
of this nature under the guidance of a teacher who ap- 
preciates the spirit of the best authors has a decided ethi- 
cal value, and cannot fail to enlarge the spiritual life of the 
child. 

Pupils must inhale the spirit of the author. Children 
by mere vocal reading or intonation acquire delicacy, fine- 
ness of feeling and sentiment. "The ear of a child should 
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be caltivated for the music of authors which may arouse 
his fancy," to quote again from Charles Eliot Norton. 
They unconsciously assimilate the author's thought and 
feeling. 

The words of Prof. Corson, in his little book, " The Aims 
of Literary Study," are pertinent here. *' The most prac- 
tical education is the education of the spiritual mind, for it 
is this and not the education of the intellectual mind which 
must be the basis of the individual character, and to the 
individual character humanity chiefly owes its sustain- 
ment." 

Aside from the poems mentioned in the foregoing, the 
following are suggested for this kind of reading, although 
the individual teacher may easily think of others which 
appeal more to her own toste, and if so she should use such: 

Lord Houghton's "Lady Moon." 

Caroline Southey's '* Lady Bird, Lady Bird." 

Edward Lear's ''The Owl and the Pussy Cat." 

William Blake' s ' ' The Tiger. ' ' 

W ords worth' s "Lucy Gray. ' ' 

William AUingham's "Robin Red Breast." 

" " " Wishing." 

Mrs. Hemans' "Casablanca." 
Whittier's " Barefoot Boy." 
Bryant's "Robert of Lincoln." 
Jean Ingelow's " Seven Times One." 
George McDonald's "The Baby." 
Wordsworth's " We are Seven." 
Holmes' "The Last Leaf." 
Cowper' s ' ' John Gilpin. ' ' 
Longfellow' s ' ' Hiawatha' s Childhood. ' ' 

" "The Children' s Hour. ' ' 

Sir W. Scott's "My Native Land." 
Reid' s ' ' Sheridan' s Ride. ' ' 
Wolf's " Burial of Sir John Moore." 
Finch's (?) "Nathan Hale." 
Leigh Hunt's " Abou Ben Adhem." 
Emerson's " The Mountain and the Squirrel." 
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Browning's "The Pied Piper of Hamelin." 

"Ratisbon," 
Tennyson' s ' * Sir Galahad. ' ' 
Holmes' '*The Chambered Nautilus." 
Lincoln' s ' ' Gettysburg Speech. ' ' 
Lowell's ''The Singing Leaves." 

''RhcBcus." 

''Commemoration Ode." 






Prof. Edward Dowden says, "Pew persons nowadays 
seem to feel how powerful an instrument for culture may 
be^found in a modest, intelligent and sympathetic reading 
aloud." 

Books containing helpful literature for young children, 
and from which selections may be made for the extensive 
reading : 

Lang's Blue Poetry Book for Schools. 

Whittier's Child Life. 

Norton's Heart of Oak Books. 

Elliott's Poetry for Children. 

Bellamy & Goodwin's Open Sesame. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

Aesop's Fables. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 

Longfellow's Hiawatha. 

Stevenson's Child's Garden of Verses. 

Eugene Field's Poems. 

Scudder's Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. 

Scudder's Fable and Folk Stories. 

Lovejoy's Nature in Verse. 



INTENSIVE. 

1 Approximately 
one-fourth 
the thne. 



Silent Reading. 

Content. 

Mastery of thought 

Thoroughness. 

Scholarship. 

Mental Discipline. 



EXTENSIVE. 

Approximately' 

one-foarth 

the time. 



Vocal reading. 
Form. 

Spiritual power. 
Freedom. 
Culture. 
Spiritual refinem't. 
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Use of the pictures. 

Teachers are arged to make use of pictures in the books 
as an aid in interpreting and vivifying the reading lessons. 
Good pictures may be made a source of help to the right 
understanding of the reading lessons, if teachers appreci- 
ate the use of them. 

In the picture illustrating "Little Red Riding Hood/*^ 
Cyr's Second Reader, these questions may be asked: 
What in the picture shows that it was a heavy snow storm? 
*'She took a basket of nuts and corn." What kind of a 
basket? Anything in the picture which shows that the- 
wind blew hard ? What particular part of the selectioft 
does the picture illustrate ? 

Again on page 42, Cyr's First Reader — ask childreo 
after reading the selection to point out the edge of the^ 
beach in the picture. Which is Fannie ? Which is Alice's- 
hat ? Which sentence does the picture illustrate ? 

Again the picture on page 87, Harper's Third Reader r 
Just what part of the reading lesson does the picture repre- 
sent ? Why do you think so ? 

Incidental to the reading lessons, use may be made of 
pictures (a) to train the judgment, as to the seasons that 
are represented in the picture, comparative ages of chil- 
dren, etc., (ft) to train the powers of observation, or to see^ 
things closely; as the basket and the sword represented 
in the pictures alluded to in the preceding, and other ob- 
jects which might escape attention. There is educational 
value in training children to observe keenly and accurately. 
Power comes from keeping our eyes wide open, (c) in the- 
healthful training of the imagination, {d) as a means of 
moral training, as — kindness to animals, thoughtf ulness for 
others, neatness and tidiness of the person (illustrated by 
numerous pictures of neat and tidy children), cheerfulness 
(seen in many pictures where persons who are sick or ii^ 
humble circumstances appear to be cheerful) and contented 
iudustry. 

There is a wide field in which teachers may exercise their 
own ingenuity in making use of pictures along the pre-^ 
ceding lines, or along lines of their own. 
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The foregoing is more intimately connected with lan- 
guage lessons than with reading, and is another of the 
many examples which show that reading and language 
training are one and the same subject. 

Memorizing. 

Children should be taught in every grade to memorize 
choice selections of prose and poetry, especially the latter. 
Such selections, repeated again and again, furnish a child 
not so much with knowledge equipment as with spiritual 
resources which will be a source of pleasure to him to the 
very last day of his life. Teachers need not be afraid of 
wasting time in having children repeat and repeat, singly 
or in concert, extracts in verse and prose from the best Eng- 
lish and American authors, to the end that the lofty sen- 
timents of these authors may become a part of the mental 
and spiritual equipment of the child. 

Charles Eliot Norton says in words which should be a 
part of the creed of every teacher, ''poetry is one of the 
most efficient means of education of the moral sentiment 
as well as of the intelligence. It is the source of the best 
culture. Let a man truly possess himself of any one of the 
works of the great poets, and no matter whatever else he 
may fail to know, he is not without education. To learn by 
heart the best poems is one of the best parts of the school 
education of the child, but it must be learning by heart, — 
not merely by rote as a task but by heart as a pleasure. 
The exercise, however difficult at first, becomes easy with 
continual practice. At first the teacher must guard against 
exacting too much. Weariness quickly leads to disgust, 
and the child should be helped to find delight in the work 
itself." 

Again it should be said, that memorizing good English 

is a part of the general training in the English language, 

and does not pertain, exclusively, by any means, to reading 

as such. 

Primary Teaching. 

When a child enters a primary school the teacher has 

before her the work of teaching him to recognize in print 

what he already knows as sounds. The beginnings of 
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reading should be made bright and attractive. The first 
lessons should be the expression of the child's personal ex- 
perience by means of objects provided by the teacher. A 
wise selection of these objects will bring the child into touch 
with the beautiful things surrounding him, thus correlating 
reading and nature study. 

Do not give children for preliminary blackboard work 
before they take up a book, such inane matter as found in 
some of the ordinary school readers, matter which is not 
child-like, natural, literary or artistic ; if possible, from 
the very beginning, blackboard exercises should be about 
things in which the children are interested. 

It is believed that the method or order of teaching 
should be in general the same as that by which the child 
learned to talk, therefore the word or sentence method i» 
preferred. The child learns to speak the word as a whole 
and later on, he speaks in sentences. By the middle of the 
year, work in phonics should be taken up and the long 
and short sounds of vowels taught with their marks^ 
also the simple sounds of consonants. Begin with a short 
word as rat^ pronouncing slowly, and presenting groups of 
words containing the same vowel sounds. Pupils should 
constantly be taught to pronounce new words without 
other assistance than that gained from analogy or fronts 
marked letters. This makes a child self-helpful — one of 
the important lessons of any school at any time. This 
phonic analysis once given, should be carried on with vigor 
and animation and spirit, otherwise it amounts to little. 

With foreign-born or non-English-speaking children^ 
the phonic work should probably begin at once in order to 
train the vocal organs to the use of English. 

This is to be remembered in all discussions about 
methods of teaching primary children to read, a teacher 
who possesses animation, intelligence, spirit and power to 
interest children will succeed in teaching children to read 
whatever the method, the word, the sentence or phonic, 
or a combination of all. But logically speaking, teachers 
should not meet children at the very threshold of the 
school with the phonic analysis of words. 
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In the case of shy, diffident, and non-English-speakiug^ 
children, the teacher should not at first attempt to teach 
them to read. The time may be far better spent in talking^ 
exercises, in gaining their confidence, in overcoming bash- 
fulness and in accustoming them to the freedom of the 
school-room. Use every natural device to awaken interest, 
pictures, colored crayon, objects with which the children 
are familiar, conversation, etc. 

Do not permit sing-song reading, drawling, shoutings 
or mumbling. From the beginning train children to speak 
in natural, quiet tones. 

Teach relation-words with the sentences in which they 
show relation. New words should be taught very slowly 
at first. Keep, if possible, a list of words taught from the 
blackboard. Introduce words already learned into new,, 
short and interesting sentences. Words already learned 
should be used again and again in new sentences, by means^ 
of class work at the blackboard and by means of seat work. 

Many teachers often fall into the error of not teaching: 
the words and idioms thoroughly. At the beginning teach 
the idioms "I see" and ''I have" as — '*I see a ball" — "I 
have a hat " — the child actually seeing a ball and actually 
holding a hat. — ''I can run" — let the child run, and the 
teacher says ''see the crayon do that" — ''It is a hat" — 
" I can see " " can you," etc. — the teacher always using the 
objects in connection with the idioms. 

All board work should be neat. Do nothing carelessly 
before pupils. 

As aids to primary reading, the following suggestions 
are made : 

(a) Copying from board sentences and words occurring: 
in reading lessons. 

(6) After first half of year writing from dictation sen- 
tences of reading lessons. 

(c) Imitation exercises for voice culture. 

{d) After middle of year copying from book lessons 
which are to be read. 

It is recommended that children be taught to make use 
of books at their seats during the first year as well as in the 
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older grades. The teacher will need to give the children 
some assistance in showing how the book should be used. 
They may be asked to pat a mark on paper for each time 
they read the lesson. They may be told to read any story 
or the nicest story, or to b^n at the first story and see how 
far they can read. Children in this way, early learn to 
depend upon themselves and time is saved, which would 
otherwise have to be devoted to this work in class. 

By permission of the author, Miss Sarah Arnold, and 
the publishers. Silver, Burdett & Co., the following is taken 
from "Way marks for Teachers," as seat work related to 
reading. 

1. "For word study in Primary classes, write lists of 
words which will rhyme with the one used as a i)attem upon 
the board, as "sing", "block", "when", "track". In- 
stead of writing the words upon the board the teacher may 
use cards upon which the tyi)e words have been written. 
In all such exercises, insist upon neatness of execution. 
The words should be written in columns, with an even 
margin. 

2. Provide each child with an envelope or a small 
pasteboard box. As new words are developed in the period 
of word study, write these words upon small pieces of 
of paper or card, and give them to each child to keep in 
his envelope or box. He will thus be provided with a 
vocabulary for which he is responsible. This can be used 
in various ways. With his words he can make some sen- 
tences chosen from the reading lesson, and then may copy 
it upon paper. He can make lists of words beginning with 
a certain letter, or lists containing a certain letter. He can 
select words which are names of objects, and draw pictures 
to illustrate them. 

3. Cut paragraphs from old readers or newspapers. 
Provide the children with pencils and paragraphs, and 
require them to draw a line under all words which they 
recognize, and then to copy these words in columns to be 
read to the class later. 
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4. Prepare cards containing drawings or pictures of 
common objects, as box, ball, top, fan, and require the 
child to copy the pictures, writing the word underneath. 

5. Write sentences which may easily be pictured, as 
— The ball is on the table ; There are two eggs in the nest; 
The bird is on the bough ; The tree grows by the brook ; I 
have two hands; John has a toy balloon. Require the 
children to copy the sentence and to express the thought 
by picture. 

6. Read a short story or poem to the children and ask 
them to picture the scenes which the poem describes. 
"The Envious Wren," a short poem found among those of 
the Gary sisters, is well suited to such reproduction. So is 
the story of "Little Bell." Some of the scenes described 
in the Memory Grems may be thus pictured. Such exer- 
cises strengthen as well as test the power of imagination. 

7. Write lists of words upon the board, selecting 
those needed in language, reading, or general lessons, and 
require the child to use them in sentences. These sentences 
should invariably mean something. Not, I see a cat, but, 
A cat has sharp claws. Not, This is a primrose, but. Our 
primrose has blossomed. 

8. Select from a certain lesson in the Reader, and 
copy words of one syllable, words of two syllables, etc. 

9. Write upon the board questions which outline the 
story of the reading lesson, as Who was John ? Where 
did he go ? What did he do? What did he learn from 
this? And require the child after reading, to write the 
story in answer to the questions', making paragraphs in 
accordance with the topics suggested by the questions. 

10. Copy sentences from the reading lesson, substitut- 
ing synonyms for words which the teacher underlines. 

11. Use appropriate adjectives to describe nouns which 
have been selected ; as, Iron is hard. Glass is brittle, etc. 
These words need not be known as adjectives and nouns. 
Very young children may do this work. 

12. Reproduce the story of the lesson if not too 
long to be completed in the time allowed for the exercise.*' 
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Picturing, 

As a means of stimulating the child's comprehension 
of the thought and of cultivating his imagination, endeavor 
to cause children to form mental pictures of what they read. 

For example— Wordsworth' s ' ' Daffodils : " — 

"I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

"Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

**The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Out- did the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 
I gazed— and gazed— but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 

"For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils." 

Such questions after the' whole poem has been read, as 
— Why does Wordsworth say, ''as lonely as a cloud?" 
Are clouds always lonely? What do we sometimes see 
moving on the hills when the clouds are passing over them ? 
Shut your eyes and see the picture of a lake with trees 
growing on its banks and under the trees pretty flowers. 
What color are the flowers ? How many do you think there 
are? What do you think makes the flowers dance so 
merrily ? 

Take the selection, "Grod the Father." 

* ' The sun does not shine for a few trees and flowers, 
but for the wide world's joy. The lonely pine on the 
tnountain-top waves its sombre boughs, and cries, 'Thou 
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art my sun ! ' And the little meadow-violet lifts its cup 
of blue, and whispers with its jperfamed breath, 'Thou art 
my sun ! ' And the grain in a );housand fields rustles in 
the wind, and makes answer, ' Thou art my sun ! ' 

^'So God sits effulgent in Heaven, not for a favored 
few, but for the universe of life ; and there is no creature 
so poor or so low that he may not look up with childlike 
<^onfidence, and say, * My Father ! Thou art mine ! '" 

Picture the lonely pine high up on the mountain and 
the tiny meadow violet and the broad grain fields. What 
<5olor are the grain fields ? 

**The Fir Tree," page 119 Cyr's Second Reader offers 
opportunity to cultivate the child's imagination by asking 
«uch questions as — Have you ever seen a fir tree ? Tell the 
difference between the fir and the maple tree. What hap- 
pens to the maple when Jack Frost comes ? How do the 
trees look after Jack Frost comes ? What effect did Jack 
Frost have on the fir tree ? Do you like the fir tree better 
in summer when it is green, or in winter when it makes a 
a nest for the pretty snow-flakes ? Picture the fir tree after 
the first snow fall. What do we call the fir tree when it 
is in the house covered with pretty things for children and 
their fathers and mothers ? Did you ever hear trees whis- 
per to one another ? 

Miscellaneous Suggestions. 

A rule to bear in mind. When the reading is vocal or 
oral, the rule should be that every child should read so that 
overy other pupil in the class can hear, but do not carry 
this so far as to destroy the power to interpret thought. 

Concert Exercises. Few concert exercises in reading 
i,nd then only for vocal drill or repeating memory gems. 

ConcerUration. Do not attempt too much at one time. 
The teacher should not try to accomplish everything in 
one reading lesson. Concentrate attention upon one thing, 
3s upon clearness of articulation at one time, cultivation 
of the imagination at another, mastery of thought at 
another, etc. Keep at one thing several days, until the 
right way becomes, in a slight degree, at least, a habit. 
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'^Children are pleased and encouraged," says Mc- 
Murry, '^in actual progress in surmounting difficulties 
when they are presented, one at a time and opportunity 
given for complete mastery." 

Variety. The interest of the children must be had at 
all times. The tread- mill style of reading which repeats 
and repeats doing the same things day by day, going 
through a like round of mechanical motions, should give 
way to a rational, spirited and variegated method which 
arouses interest and variety of thought and moves ever 
toward a conscious goal." 

Silent Reading. It is well to have children do much 
silent reading, and call upon them to state its salient 
features in order to see how far they have grasped the 
thought. 

Questions. Questions should aim at one idea and to 
bring about a definite result. Be positive, searching, and 
concise in questioning, then the children will not dawdle. 

Imitation. It has been said that reading is an imita- 
tive art. Good reading will be imitated by children, 
therefore let them hear it frequently on the part of the 
teacher or on the part of the very best readers in the class. 
It is a good idea to invite a teacher from another room to 
hear the pupils read or to read to the pupils. 

Orasping of Thought. Train children in all grades 
to ' ' look ahead ' ' and grasp the meaning of the words or 
sentences as a whole. This will result in better emphasis 
and better expression. Children may be asked to read 
sentences from the blackboard and to repeat the same. 
This cultivates quick perception. They may be asked to 
open their books and take in a sentence at a glance and 
and repeat it. 

Hard Words. When a pupil comes to a word which 
he does not know, lead him if possible to get the sense of 
the word from the context or it should be marked diacriti- 
cally on the board and the child led by self-help to pronounce 
the word. Syllabication helps here. Dividing the words 
into syllables will give power to get out new words. But 
care should be exercised not to give too much time in 
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trying to have children get at the proper pronunciation. 
It is always true that a child is developed by self activity, 
yet the time of others may be wasted in the process. After 
proper and unavailing effort, tell the child the word, but 
if possible before the class is dismissed have him give it 
again so that the next week or the week after, the same 
obstacle may not again arise. 

Home Reading. Teachers should try to become famil- 
iar with some of the best juvenile books published, and 
should suggest to the pupils from time to time good books. 
They should know something of the best books for children 
in our Public Library, and advise them in regard to the 
choice of books. 

Place of Pupils in Recitations. As a rule in primary 
reading classes, children should stand about the teacher 
and near the blackboard, which is an indispensable auxil- 
iary in teaching young children to read. The farther away 
children, in the primary grades, are from the teacher, the 
less likely is she to control their attention, and attention is 
a primal requisite. Do not expect interested, eager, ani- 
mated children, as they should be in reading classes, to 
stand on a line, and do not call them to read in rotation. 
Reading in rotation offers a premium on inattention. 

Use of Words in Sentences, Do not ask children to 
put words, the meaning of which they well know into 
sentences. This is a time-stealing process and results in no 
mental growth. 

Relation of Story Telling to Reading, As a means 
of stimulating interest, the teacher, as an exercise pre- 
liminary to the use of the books at the seats, may tell 
without the book, enough of the story or selection to 
interest the children. They will then read the more eagerly 
the selection or book. 

i' Study of Lessons. Pupils should make use of the 
reading matter at their seats as a preparation for the class, 
exercise and should be taught how to use the books. Some 
explanation should be given of the difficult passages, and 
suggestions made to stimulate interest. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers^ Use. 

The following books in the Teachers' Library and in 
many of the District Libraries will be found helpful, and 
teachers are most earnestly advised to use them : 

Corson's *'Aims of Literary Study," a broad view of 
English training. 

Scudder's "Literature in the Schools"; — Nursery Clas- 
sics ; American Classics. 

McMurry's ''General Method," — the chapter on the 
relative value of studies; a very helpful one giving a broad 
view of the relative value of elementary instruction. 

Miss Burt's ''Literary Landmarks" — a guide to good 
reading for young people and teachers' assistant with a lisfe 
of seven hundred books. This is one of the most helpful 
books written on this subject and by a practical teacher. 

Sargent's "Reading for the Young": a classified list of 
books for children. This is a very useful book to those 
who are interested in the subject of good reading for 
children. 

Kate Douglass Wiggins' "Children's Rights," the chap- 
ter on "What Shall ChUdren Read." 

The chapter on "Literature for School Children," in 
Beebe's "First School Year." 

The chapter on reading in Miss Arnold's " Waymark» 
for Teachers." This is more especially adapted to the Pri- 
mary Schools, but still it would be helpful to every teacher 
of reading, whatever the grade. 

The chapter on "Reading and Writing" in Compayre^» 
"Lectures on Pedagogy." 

The helpful chapter on reading in De Garmo's "Essen- 
tials of Method," the book before alluded to. 

McMurry's "Special Method in Literature and His- 
tory." 

McMurry's "Special Method for Reading"; one of the 
most useful hand books for teaching reading that has been 
written. 

Thurber's Pamphlets on the Teaching of English. 

Spear's "Preparing to Read" — a good book for pri- 
mary teachers. 
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The chapter on reading in White's very instructive 
1xK>k *^ Elements of Pedagogy." The reading drill for first 
«Bd second reader classes in this book is good. 

The eight chapters on reading in Parker's *' Talks on 
Teaching." This is especially adapted to primary schools. 

Dean's '*Scienceof Utterance," Swett's •'School Elocu- 
tion and Monroe's ** Vocal Gymnastics" are helpful in vocal 
training. 

The chapter on ''Reading and its Relation to the Central 
Subjects" found in Parker's "Talks on Pedagogics." 

The chapter on "Preparatory Training" in Fitch's 
Iiectures on Teaching. 

The chapter on reading in Prince's "Courses and Meth- 
<idfl, contains directions for vocal exercises." 

Dr. Hinsdale's "Teaching the Language Arts" con- 
tains very suggestive and helpful matter on teaching 
English and Reading in the Schools. 

Hall's " How to Teach Reading." 



